The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), established in 1957, conducts agreed international monitoring of civilian nuclear facilities to ensure that bilateral supplier-recipient commitments and NPT commitments are being honored.21 Various regional arrangements, such as Latin America's Treaty of Tlatelolco and the South Pacific's Treaty of Rarotonga, seek to keep those areas free of nuclear weapons.22 The Nuclear Exporters Committee (Zangger Committee) and the Nuclear Suppliers Group (London Club), established in 1974 and 1975, respectively, provide their membership—industrial countries who strongly support the NPT—with forums to discuss policy problems and to coordinate export guidelines for technologies potentially related to nuclear weapons.
In recent years, a number of steps have been taken to strengthen the regime, partly in response to revelations concerning Iraq's extensive clandestine nuclear weapons program, which highlighted some serious weaknesses:
•   Export controls in a number of important countries have been strengthened and the Nuclear Suppliers Group has tightened its export guidelines.
•   The IAEA has moved to establish a capability to receive and respond to intelligence on nuclear developments provided by member states.
•   The IAEA has begun to exercise its existing authority to carry out inspections at undeclared sites.
•   The UN Security Council has identified the spread of weapons of mass destruction as a threat to international security, giving it the authority to act to counter proliferation.
•   In cases ranging from North Korea to Iraq to Ukraine, the international community has demonstrated new unanimity and coordination in acting to counter the spread of nuclear weapons.
Despite these encouraging steps, several critical "threshold" states remain outside the regime (including Israel, India, and Pakistan). Moreover, two states—North Korea with its resistance to effective safeguards, and Ukraine with its ambivalence about giving up the nuclear weapons of the former Soviet Union still on its territory—pose urgent challenges to the regime. And a few other states may be attempting to pursue nuclear weapons programs, or helping others to do so, while remaining formally within the regime.
There are important linkages between the management and disposition of excess nuclear weapons and fissile materials and the future of the nonprolifera-tion regime. As described in Chapters 4 and 5, some measures for managing excess military fissile materials in the United States and Russia could set a
21 The European Community's EURATOM organization fills a similar role, in cooperation with the IAEA, in Western Europe. with the remaining 90 modified so that they can launch only much smaller missiles.
